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Mary Lincoln: Judgment Appealed 


By RuTH PAINTER RANDALL 


is a caricature. Conspicuous defects of her personal- 

ity have been used as lines to draw a picture which is 
more a cartoon than a rounded portrait. One hears much of 
the “Lincoln Myth.” There is also a Mary Lincoln myth. 
Why does the American public which is notably fair-minded 
have this distorted impression and wherein has it been un- 
just to Mrs. Lincoln? 

When historians seek the truth about a person or event 
of the past, they call as witnesses those who were contempo- 
rary and close to the subject of investigation. This “going to 
the sources” is analogous to a court of law. Testimony is 
taken pro and con, the reliability of witnesses is examined, 
motives are looked into, pertinent facts brought to light; 
and after an all-round survey, it is hoped a true verdict will 
be reached. It was Mary Lincoln’s misfortune that the un- 
favorable witnesses got the greater publicity and set the 
pattern of her personality in the public mind. 
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Her devil’s advocate was Lincoln’s law partner and biog- 
rapher, William H. Herndon. In David Donald’s recent 
biography we find an absorbing presentation of this vivid 
personality. He was a rugged and earthy individual with the 
soil of the frontier clinging to his boots, yet he had an 
urgent intellectual curiosity which, untaught, led him off 
on strange mental tangents. He believed his ‘‘mud instinct” 
and his “dog sagacity” gave him the power to read minds, 
and that he could, by the genius of his own clairvoyance see 
“to the gizzard” of any question.’ Along with this peculiar 
slant went sincere belief in whatever idea possessed him at 
the moment, complete lack of a sense of humor, and deep- 
seated hatred of Mrs. Lincoln,’ a tricky combination of qual- 
ities in a witness to establish the truth about her. 

It was Herndon’s Lincoln published in 1889 that set Mary 
Lincoln before the world as an ill-tempered shrew who made 
her husband’s life miserable. ‘To one who has worked in the 
welter of Herndon’s manuscripts (the basis of Herndon’s 
Lincoln) the questionableness of his testimony about Mrs. 
Lincoln shouts aloud. Here is a vast scrap basket of second- 
hand or hearsay “evidence” and small town gossip which has 
passed through the distortion of Herndon’s peculiar psy- 
choanalysis. Yet his characterization of Mrs. Lincoln was 
followed by later biographers including notably Albert J. 
Beveridge, and is generally accepted today except by certain 
Lincoln scholars. 

Herndon was on solid ground in saying that Mrs. Lincoln 
was quick to fly off the handle, and that people found it 
hard to get along with her. She had an emotional instability 
that was to lead in later life to a period of adjudged insanity. 
In addition, she had her full share of human shortcomings 


'W. H. Herndon to Theodore Parker, November 24, 1858. Quoted by David 
Donald in Lincoln’s Herndon (New York, 1948), p. 58. 
2 David Donald, Lincoln’s Herndon, pp. 302-304. 
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which, like the traditional peck of dirt, must be allowed to 
every fallible mortal. In the White House she was ailing in 
body, and her mental derangement increased constantly un- 
der almost unbelievable strain. Painful incidents resulted 
from her lack of judgment and self-control, and the dramatic 
sensation of such incidents in high place has obscured the 
warm human traits of courage, loyalty and devotion she 


showed in everyday living. The nation’s very reverence for 


her husband has worked against her, since her exasperating 
qualities make an effective contrast with his patience and 
nobility. To call the Lincoln marriage unhappy also en- 
hances the traditional Lincoln-Rutledge romance whose 
only unshakable foundation is the universal fondness for a 
poetic love story.* In a sense Mary Lincoln has been 
“framed.” 

Letters reveal personality and fortunately Mary Todd 
Lincoln left quite a number. An early one written when she 
was not yet twenty-two, shows a warm-hearted affectionate 
girl with an eager interest in all the personal affairs of the 
young Springfield group to which she belonged. Writing to 
Mercy Levering July 23, 1840, she bubbled over with an 
account of a visit to Columbia, Missouri, with the attendant 
parties, dances and excursions that were all important to 
her. Excitement, she confessed, was necessary to her well be- 
ing. “I would such were not my nature, for mine I fancy 
is to be a quiet lot, and happy indeed will I be, if it is, only 
cast near those, I so dearly love.’ * She described herself as 
“on the wing of expectation,” and then dropping for an in- 
stant into that depression which punctuates such buoyancy 
she said lovingly, “In your presence I have almost thought 
aloud, and the thought that paineth most is, that such may 


*J. G. Randall, Lincoln the President (New York, 1945), II, 321-342. 
“Mary Todd to Mercy Levering, July 23, 1840, Carl Sandburg and Paul M. 
Angle, Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow (New York, 1932), p. 166. 
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never be again. .. . To me it has ever appeared that those 
whose presence was the sunlight of my heart have departed 
—separated—far and wide, to meet when?” * She mentioned 
a suitor and remarked, “My beaux have always been hard 
bargains . . . yet Merce I love him not, & my hand will 
never be given, where my heart is not.” ®° She had the 
sentimental and romantic ideals of the Victorian age and 
wondered in a later letter, “Why is it that married folks 
always become so serious” and lose their “silver tones’? 7 
Of another suitor, a widower with two children, she wrote 
that she did not have with him the congeniality of feeling 
“without which I should never feel justifiable in resigning 
my happiness into the safe keeping of another, even should 
that other be, far too worthy for me, with his two sweet little 
objections.” 

There is a delightful story that gives, for a moment, a 
flash-back to the lively coterie of young people in Springfield 
around 1840. Mary ‘Todd and Mercy Levering had been 
housebound for days because of rain and the resulting mud 
of the unpaved streets that lay between their homes on the 
hill and downtown Springfield. Mary could always think of 
a prank, a quality that reappeared later in little Tad Lincoln 
in the White House. At her suggestion, the two girls took 
a bundle of shingles as they went to town, jumping from 
shingle to shingle to keep out of the mud. Perhaps the 
shingles gave out, or perhaps it was not as much fun as it 
had seemed at first. Anyway, Mary hailed a two-wheeled dray 
driven by a man named Ellis Hart and rode home in it, to 
the great shaking of Springfield’s Victorian heads. The story 
leaves the more proper-minded Merce stuck in the mud. 
Lincoln’s friend, Dr. Elias H. Merryman, saw the episode 


Tbid., p. 167. 

*Tbid., pp. 170-171. 

*Mary Todd to Mercy Levering, December, 1840, ibid., p. 176. 
® Mary Todd to Mercy Levering, June, 1841, ibid., p. 183. 
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and wrote a gay jingle which circulated in the group. Years 
later Mercy’s daughter Alice Conkling permitted the poem 
to be published in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. ‘Two stanzas will illustrate the tenor of the verse: 


Up flew windows, out popped heads, 

To see this Lady gay 

In silken cloak and feathers white 
A riding on a dray. 


At length arrived at Fdwards’ gate 
Hart backed the usual way 
And taking out the iron pin 

He rolled her off the dray.® 


The last line is especially teasing in view of the “exuberance 
of flesh” with which Mary herself said she had to contend.’® 

This vibrant girl met a rising young lawyer with a quaint 
magnetism, popular among men but still somewhat of a 
diamond in the rough. His name was Abraham Lincoln. 
He was shy with women, and hung fascinated upon Mary’s 
sparkling conversation, as her sister Mrs. Ninian Edwards 
testified many years later." 

The courtship of these two pronounced personalities was 
one of ups and downs. Their engagement was broken at one 
point, an episode which Herndon’s fabricating pen turned 
into a wedding with the bridegroom missing. Mary knew 
that marrying Lincoln meant leaving the aristocratic man- 
sion of her sister and living at first on limited means in one 
room of a very ordinary tavern or boarding house. 

Lincoln had courted another well-educated Kentucky 
lady a few years before and had warned her that if she 
married him she might miss the “flourishing about in car- 


® Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XVI (April-July, 1923), 144-146. 

1 Mary Todd to Mercy Levering, December, 1840, Sandburg and Angle, Mary 
Lincoln, p. 178. 

1 First statement of Mrs. Ninian Edwards, undated, Herndon-Weik MSS., The 
Library of Congress. 
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riages’”’ that goes with money and position.’ He must have 
had grave misgivings about the effect of such privations on a 
touchy pride like Mary’s. He was not the first man—or the 
last—to be marriage shy. But when all the encrustation of 
Herndon’s collected reminiscence and tortuous psychoa- 
nalysis is removed, the fact remains that Mary and Lincoln 
got married for the same reason that other young people 
do, because they were in love with each other and could not 
be happy apart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln lived in Springfield over eighteen 
years. In ten years Mary bore four sons and lost one, little 
Eddy, whose baby eyes had brightened, as his mother wrote, 
at the mere mention of his father’s name.'* On limited means 
and with uncertain household help, it was a strenuous and 
nerve straining program for any woman, especially one 
whose husband was absent for long periods on the judicial 
circuit. She would lose her temper at times and create 
scenes. These episodes crept into Springfield backdoor gos- 
sip, doubtless with some embellishment, and were collected 
many years later by Herndon as an indictment against her. 

A next-door neighbor, James Gourley, testified that Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln were “good neighbors.” '* Both had innate 
kindness of heart. Mr. Gourley also showed that Lincoln 
knew how to deal with his wife’s hysterical outbursts. He 
would quietly pick up the children and walk off without 
paying further attention to her. 

The “protective deafness” which J. P. McEvoy calls the 
“mark of every happily married man” was Abraham Lin- 
coln’s to the nth degree! He could sit absorbed in his office 


1” A, Lincoln to Mary Owens, May 7, 1837. Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, ed. by John G. Nicolay and John Hay (New York, 1905), I, 53. 

8 Mary Lincoln to “My Dear Husband,” May, 1848, photographic reproduction 
in William H. Townsend, Lincoln and His Wife’s Home Town (Indianapolis, 
1929), following p. 180. 

Statement of James Gourley, undated, Herndon-Weik MSS. 
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with his young sons scattering the papers around him, spill- 
ing the ink and smashing up things in general, while his 
suffering law partner squirmed and “wanted to wring the 
necks of these brats and pitch them out of the windows.” * 

That this “protective deafness” may be an exasperation to 
a wife (any woman knows it is) is illustrated by the well- 
known incident in which Lincoln was hauling two of his 
sons in a little wagon on the street. One baby fell out and 
lay squalling on the sidewalk while the father walked absent- 
mindedly on with no awareness of what had happened." 
This scene greeted his wife as she returned homeward, and 
a good many women will pardon her for shrieking at him 
under the circumstances. She did not know at that time he 
was to become a great statesman, but it was borne in upon her 
forcibly that he was not a reliable baby-sitter. 

To recover the inner life of a marriage is a difficult task. 
It requires piecing together bits of evidence here and there— 
a glimpse or incident related by someone who knew the 
Lincolns, a few priceless letters that passed between hus- 
band and wife, and the final outward record of years of 
loyalty and devotion to each other. These two people were 
not unsuited to each other, in the sense that each provided 
strength where the other was weak. She was one of those 
people who are walled in by their own personal point of 
view; if the matter were personal she could see only one side 
of a question—her own. His human sympathy and lawyer's 
training made him see all points of view. His ear was attuned 
to hear “‘the still, sad music of humanity.’’ He would brood 
and wonder why the spirit of mortal should be proud. But 
she emphatically knew any number of reasons why her spirit 
should be proud, and she meant to achieve as many of these 
things as possible. 


#* W. H. Herndon to Jesse Weik, January 8, 1886, ibid. 
1° W. H. Herndon to Jesse Weik, November 19, 1885, ibid. 
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Mrs. Lincoln’s sister testified to the happiness and affec- 
tion of the couple. Their evidence may be summed up in 
the words of Emilie Todd Helm, the “Little Sister,” for 
whom both the Lincolns had a playful and parent-like ten- 
derness. ““They understood each other thoroughly,” she 
wrote, ‘and Mr. Lincoln looked beyond the impulsive words 
and manner, and knew that his wife was devoted to him and 
to his interests.” ‘7 Mrs. Helm, in her daughter’s book, gives 
the picture of a wife who was proud of her husband, saw to it 
that he had proper clothes and made the right appearance, 
matched his determined ambition with her own ambition 
for him, and shared with him complete adoration for their 
children. 

Even Herndon (who, as his biographer says “‘can be 
quoted on all sides of any question”) ** said “she was in- 
ordinately proud of her tall and ungainly husband. . . . If 
to other persons he seemed homely, to her he was the em- 
bodiment of noble manhood. . . .” Herndon quotes her 
as saying in the Lincoln-Herndon office one day, “Mr. Lin- 
coln may not be as handsome a figure [as Stephen Douglas], 
but the people are perhaps not aware that his heart is as 
large as his arms are long.”’ 

Herndon also tells how, when guests went to the Lincoln 
home, the mother would dress up the children and bring 
them in “‘to monkey around—talk—dance—speek [sic |—quote 
poetry &c &c.” *° Herndon relates this scornfully from the 
viewpoint of the bored visitors, but this glimpse of the Lin- 
coln home shows how Mary cared for and took pride in her 
children. 

In one outstanding quality Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were 


“Emily [Emilie] Todd Helm, “Mary Todd Lincoln,” McClure’s Magazine 
(September, 1898) XI, 479. 

% Donald, Lincoln’s Herndon, p. 302. 

%” Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, Paul M. Angle, ed. (New York, 1930), p. 238. 

” W. H. Herndon to Jesse Weik, January 8, 1886, Herndon-Weik MSS. 
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alike. Both had a supreme love and sympathy for children. 
In her bleak widowhood Mary Lincoln was to write to her 
daughter-in-law, her “precious little Mary,” ** that one of 
the happiest stages in life for a woman was when she had “a 
nice home-loving husband and precious child.” * Those 
overcrowded years when she gave birth to four children, and 
filled efficiently the role of wife and mother, were not re- 
membered as burdensome, but as a time of rich blessing. 

The crowning evidence of the happiness of the Lincolns 
in their marriage is contained in four letters they exchanged 
in the spring and summer of 1848. He was in Congress at 
Washington and she was visiting the ‘Todd home in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. They had been married about five and a half 
years and had two children. 

In the first letter of the series, April 16, 1848, he tells her 
that when she was with him, he thought she hindered him 
somewhat in attending to business, “but now, having noth- 
ing but business—no variety—it has grown exceedingly taste- 
less to me.”” He continues “I hate to stay in this old room by 
myself.” The word “tasteless” suggests how the absence of 
her vivacious personality took the savor out of life for him. 
He wants to know if she is free from the severe headaches to 
which she was subject, and he asks her to get weighed and 
write him how much she weighs. The letters all overflow with 
parental love and details about the “blessed fellows,” those 
“dear codgers.”’ Mary’s letter is filled with incidents about 
them, told with infinite love and sympathy. 

There is a certain coquetry in her letter. She threatens to 
go traveling with friends for a while, then adds “But perhaps, 
dear husband, . . . cannot do without his wife next winter, 

= Mary Lincoln to Mrs. J. H. Orne, October 23, 1869, Sandburg and Angle, 
Mary Lincoln, p. 287. 
2 Mary Lincoln to Mary Harlan Lincoln, March 22, [1870], ibid., p. 299. 


* A. Lincoln to “Dear Mary,” April 16, 1848, photographic reproduction in 
J. G. Randall, Lincoln the President, 1, following p. 72. 
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and must needs take her with him again. I expect you would 
cry aloud against it. How much, I wish instead of writing, we 
were together this evening, I feel very sad away from you.” ** 

His letter of June 12 contains a reference to her difficult 
temperament. In regard to her return to Washington, he 
asks, in the manner of one speaking to a loved but willful 
child, “Will you be a good girl in all things, if I consent?” 
Then twice he tells her how impatient he is to see her and 
urges her to come “as soon as possible.’’** In these letters, 
each relates all the little items that the other would be inter- 
ested in, as a congenial husband and wife do at the end of a 
day. They are the letters of an adjusted and devoted couple. 

If one can forget that this was the marriage of a great na- 
tional hero and think of the Lincolns as if they were the 
Joneses next door, things fall into better perspective. Few 
marriages are perfect. Mrs. Jones has a quick temper and 
grows hysterical at times, but Mr. Jones knows it is her nerves 
or a headache, and that the storm will blow over. She has to 
put up with his absent-mindedness and cheer him up when 
he gets the blues, as he often does. 

In all the fundamentals, the pattern of daily living with 
common aims and interests, the basic experiences of love and 
marriage, the supreme fulfillment of parenthood, the Lin- 
coln marriage was a normal and happy one as long as they 
lived in Springfield. There was fun and laughter and affec- 
tion in the house on Eighth Street. 

Up to the election of Lincoln in 1860, Mary Lincoln’s 
life had been a domestic drama; from the time the Lincolns 
went to Washington and the Civil War became a ‘‘storm over 
the land” her life to its end was a Wagnerian tragedy. The 
supreme triumph of her husband's election itself brought 


* Mary Lincoln to “My Dear Husband,” May, 1848, photographic reproduction 
in Townsend, op. cit., following p. 180. 

* A. Lincoln to “My Dear Wife,” June 12, 1848, Sandburg and Angle, Mary 
Lincoln, p. 191. 
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added strain. Having suffered from headaches and abnormal 
excitability for years, she had reached the ailing forties of a 
woman’s life and, as she tells in one of her letters, she had 
not been well since the birth of her youngest child.** Dr. 
William A. Evans who made a medical study of Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s abnormal personality, finds the “first suspiciously false 
note’ in January, 1861, when she made irrational purchases 
in New York.*? 

By the time she entered the White House she was mentally 
slipping and this was most apparent in her obsession about 
finances. She seemed unable to think straight in money mat- 
ters, and was increasingly hagridden with a fear of poverty. 
Robert Lincoln was to write in 1867 to his future wife: “My 
mother is on one subject not mentally responsible . . . it is 
very hard to deal with one who is sane on all subjects but 
one. You could hardly believe it possible, but my mother 
protests to me that she is in actual want and nothing I can do 
or say will convince her to the contrary.” ** Though she was 
well educated, it may be that Mary Lincoln had never had 
any understanding of business. The Victorian husband did 
not consider such things a part of a wife’s world. There is a 
hint of this in a letter Lincoln wrote his wife in 1848: “I 
have had no letter from home... except short business letters, 
which have no interest for you.” *® Let a psychiatrist say 
whether her obsession had any relation to the forced econ- 
omies of early married life, or the dreadful sense of insecu- 
rity produced by civil war, illness, and personal tragedy. 

No other president’s wife has ever been so cruelly placed. 
Presidential publicity is trying enough in normal times, but 


2 Mary Lincoln to Mrs. Albert S. White, May 2, [1868], ibid., p. 281. 

7 William A. Evans, Mrs. Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1932), p. 158. 

2 Robert Todd Lincoln to Mary Harlan, Oct. 16, 1867, in Katherine Helm, True 
Story of Mary, Wife of Lincoln (New York, 1928), p. 267. 

* A, Lincoln to “My Dear Wife,” July 2, 1848, Sandburg and Angle, Mary 
Lincoln, p. 194. 
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in a country divided by civil war, the Southern wife of the 
Union President, she who had brothers in the Confederate 
army, was the target and scorn of both sides. Fierce search- 
lights and the red glare of war were turned on this woman 
of many frailties to show in distorted relief every flaw in her 
nature. Every imprudent or irrational act, along with much 
that was mere rumor or maliciously false whispering, went 
indelibly into the contemporary “‘record” of the time. 

With so many witnesses for the prosecution, it is well to 
call a witness for the defense. An appealing witness she is too, 
little sixteen year old Julia Taft who brought her brothers to 
the White House almost daily in 1861 to play with the Lin- 
coln boys. President Lincoln seemed to her “‘a good, uncle- 
like person . . . smiling and kind” * who with a teasing 
twinkle called her a “flibbertigibbet.”” When she asked him 
in open-eyed wonder if that were a French word, he ex- 
plained it meant “a small, slim thing with curls and a white 
dress and a blue sash who flies instead of walking.” *" 

It was the writer’s privilege to know Julia Taft Bayne in 
her old age, and to hear her talk of Mrs. Lincoln’s sweetness 
and tenderness to her. There was a look of pain in Mrs. 
Bayne’s fine eyes when she spoke of the cruel way in which 
public opinion regarded Mrs. Lincoln. In her book based 
on her diary she describes how Mrs. Lincoln, who “was 
dressed in a fresh lilac organdy and looked very attractive,” * 
received her with such genuine interest and understanding, 
(drawing the shy girl out with tactful questions) that she 
won at once Julia’s affection and confidence. Here for a 
moment, a warmhearted woman comes alive and one feels 
that element hardest to capture from the record of the past— 
personal magnetism. She seems to have had the quality of 


* Julia Taft Bayne, Tad Lincoln’s Father (Boston, 1931), p. 14. 
[bid., pp. 12-13. 
*Tbid., p. 9. 
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understanding children and entering sympathetically into 
their points of view. “Mary mothers all children” said Emilie 
Todd Helm.* 

Despite the storm of war, Mrs. Bayne’s book presents in 
detail a pleasant family life in the White House with a play- 
ful and indulgent father, an affectionate and solicitous wife 
and mother, and two unchecked prankish boys, Tad and 
Willie, who continually turned things upside down. Julia 
found, as others did, that Mrs. Lincoln had certain peculiari- 
ties and that “she wanted what she wanted when she wanted 
itand no substitutes!” ** 

Julia Taft’s intimacy with the Lincolns ended with Wil- 
lie’s death in February, 1862. According to Lincoln’s friend, 
Ward H. Lamon, Willie was the beloved child who had in- 
herited his father’s qualities.* After this agonizing loss, Mrs. 
Lincoln’s mental health was increasingly impaired. 

John Hay, Lincoln’s well-known secretary, is a witness for 
the prosecution. He had encountered Mrs. Lincoln’s obses- 
sion about money. She wanted him to turn over to her the 
salary of a vacant post on the White House staff. “Madame 
has mounted me to pay her the Steward’s salary’’ he wrote in 
his diary, ‘‘she is in ‘a state of mind’.” *° In his exasperation 
over the matter he recorded a few days later, ““The Hell-cat is 
getting more Hell-cattical day by day.” ” 

This barbed phrase has penetrated much further than the 
kindly estimate of a less prominent secretary. William O. 
Stoddard liked Mrs. Lincoln with whom he was so closely 
associated that he was allowed to open her mail. Without 
letting her see them, he destroyed the most venomous of the 

® Katherine Helm, op. cit., p. 223. 

“ Bayne, op. cit., p. 49. 

*® Ward H. Lamon, Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 1847-1865, ed. by 
Dorothy Lamon Teillard (Chicago, 1895), p. 164. 

% Tyler Dennett, ed., Lincoln and the Civil War in the Diaries and Letters of 


John Hay (New York, 1939), p. 40. 
* Ibid., p. 41. 
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letters of abuse that poured in. He was one of the very few 
who recognized finally that she was a medical case. ‘‘It was 
not easy, at first [he wrote later], to understand why a lady 
who could be one day so kindly, so considerate, so generous, 
so thoughtful and so hopeful, could, upon another day, ap- 
pear so unreasonable, so irritable, so despondent, so even 
niggardly. ... It is easier to understand it all and to deal with 
it after a few words from an eminent medical practitioner.” ** 

This young secretary also realized how impossible Mrs. 
Lincoln’s position was. ‘““That she should make a success 
here,” he wrote, “under such circumstances, under the focal- 
ized bitterness of all possible adverse criticisms, was simply 
out of the question; but she has done vastly better than her 
ill-natured critics are at all willing to admit.” Then follows 
a prophetic statement: “They are a jury empaneled to con- 
vict on every count of every indictment which any slanderous 
tongue may bring against her, and they have already suc- 
ceeded in so poisoning the popular mind that it will never be 
able to judge her fairly.” * 

Stoddard’s book, Inside the White House in War Times, is 
one of the best defenses of Mrs. Lincoln. He found her a 
woman with great natural kindness, and a strong sense of 
duty. She wore herself out with visiting soldiers in the hos- 
pitals, carrying food and sympathy to them, but, as he points 
out, she did not take reporters along to publicize her good 
works. She gave as little thought to the public effect of her 
good deeds as of her ill-advised ones. Balanced consideration 
and ripe wisdom were her husband's, but they were never 
hers. Yet she was courageously doing her uttermost to fulfill 
all her obligations to her family and her high position. 

Any number of witnesses testify to her graciousness as 


* William O. Stoddard, Inside the White House in War Time (New York, 1890), 
p. 62. 
 Ibid., p. 52. 
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hostess at the White House receptions, then, as now, a very 
marathon of endurance. Had the times been peaceful and 
Mary Lincoln normal, she might have been recorded in his- 
tory as one of the more charming of all the presidents’ wives. 
Ben Perley Poore, experienced journalist and observer who 
knew well the ins and outs of Washington affairs, wrote of 
her under date of November go, 1863: 


The President’s wife . . . ought not to be left unmentioned, 
although there is little of interest to chronicle in the daily round 
of serving, reading and visiting hospitals, which occupies the 
time of Mrs. Lincoln. She may have made mistakes—who does 
not? in her invitations, and thereby have provoked envious criti- 
cisms. Neither do those of the Democratic era admit there can 
be any courtesy displayed here now-a-days. But I am sure that 
since the time that Mrs. Madison presided at the White House, 
it has not been graced by a lady so well fitted by nature and by 
education to dispense its hospitalities as is Mrs. Lincoln. Her 
hospitality is only equaled by her charity, and her graceful de- 
portment by her goodness of heart.*° 


The good intentions of this impulsive woman often led her 
into trouble. The White House was very shabby when the 
Lincolns entered it. Mary Lincoln had an exalted idea of 
her position and its social obligations. Even one of her own 
sisters [Ann Todd Smith] referred sarcastically to “Queen 
Victoria’s Court.” ** (Mary wasn’t the only Todd who had a 
sharp tongue.) Congress appropriated twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the refurnishing of the White House, and Mrs. Lin- 
coln, intoxicated with her new prominence, wishing to fill 
her position becomingly, loving beautiful furnishings as she 
did lovely clothes, subject to salesmen’s flattery, unused to 
handling large sums of money, exceeded the appropriation. 

This brings us to one of those fruity bits that are the plums 


““From Our Regular Correspondent,” Washington, November go, Boston 
Journal, December 1, 1863, signed “Perley.” 

“ Mary Lincoln to Elizabeth Todd Grimsley, September 29, 1861, Sandburg and 
Angle, Mary Lincoln, p. 208. 
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in the pudding of historical research. An affable gentleman, 
Benjamin B. French, Commissioner of Public Buildings, 
wrote his sister-in-law Pamela on December 24, 1861, about 
certain incidents in the White House. Mr. French tells how 
Mrs. Lincoln sent for him to come to the White House on 
“urgent business.” When he arrived she told him in great 
distress and with tears that she had exceeded the appropria- 
tion by $6,700. She wanted Mr. French to see the President 
‘‘and tell him that it is common to overrun appropriations— 
tell him how much it costs to refurnish, he does not know 
much about it, he says he will pay it out of his own pocket 
(tears) you know, Major, he cannot afford that, he ought 
not to do it... do go to Mr. Lincoln and try and persuade 
him to approve the bill, .. . but do not let him know you 
have seen me.” 

Mrs. Lincoln had acted with bad judgment, but there was 
nothing corrupt in her wanting an added appropriation. 
Mr. French tells how tearfully penitent she was, how she 
pleaded her side of it and promised never again to spend a 
cent without consulting him. Her distress was like that of a 
wife who has foolishly bought a too expensive hat and is 
faced with the bill and a husband of differing viewpoint, ex- 
cept that in this case, the matter involved public policy. She 
knew the fine scruples of her husband. Nevertheless, there 
was point to her opinion that the furnishings had been pur- 
chased for the White House, and should be paid for by 
public funds. 

Mr. French accordingly went to the President and asked 
his approval for an added appropriation. Lincoln indig- 
nantly replied: “It never can have my approval—I’ll pay it 
out of my own pocket first—it would stink in the nostrils of 
the American people to have it said that the President of the 


“Benjamin B. French to Pamela French, December 24, 1861, French MSS., The 
Library of Congress. 
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United States had approved a bill overrunning an appropria- 
tion of $20000 for flub dubs for this damned old house, when 
the soldiers cannot have blankets.’”’ A great deal more was 
said but the President remained firm even after he realized 
how his wife was involved, and Mr. French concludes ‘So 
ended that interesting morning call on the President & ess.” * 

Mr. French was closely associated with Mrs. Lincoln; like 
Stoddard, he knew her difficult position and her good quali- 
ties. In the same letter he writes Pamela: “They tell a great 
many stories about Mrs. Lincoln, but I do not believe them— 
indeed I know many of them are false—and I am not certain 
that we may not apply the old law maxim ‘falsus in uno, 
falsus in omnibus.’ She is a very imprudent woman in many 
things, as I do know, & taking advantage of this the world 
delights to add in a compound ratio, to the reality.” ** 

He is indignant at the ‘‘vile slander’ heaped upon her 
for political purposes. It was his part to introduce guests to 
her at the White House receptions where, as he says, she 
“bore herself well and bravely, and looked queenly.” ** He 
speaks as do others of her little acts of thoughtfulness, “ex- 
cellent lady that she is.’’*° He is increasingly aware that she is 
peculiar, which is the way her abnormality impressed people. 

For Mrs. Lincoln’s peculiarity in the White House was 
not recognized publicly at the time as the mental illness it 
was. In these days of psychiatric research, when terms like 
maladjustment, shell shock and battle fatigue have meaning, 
when mental unbalance is better understood, there should 
be a more just estimate of her. But the harsh judgments and 
blame of her own time, when she was not understood, are 


Tbid. 

“ Ibid. 

“From the Diary and Correspondence of Benjamin Brown French, ed. by 
Amos T. French, privately printed, p. 118. A copy of this is to be found in the 
French MSS. 

“ B. B. French to Pamela French, February 19, 1863, French MSS. 
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} still accepted. Her failings were distasteful and it is difficult 
Bt even now to get an objective approach, and almost impossible 
to get a friendly one. 

Scholars of recent years have come to a fairer understand- 

ing of the case for Mary Lincoln. But over and over again one 
meets such questions and comments as these: ‘““Was Mrs. 
Lincoln the vicious woman they say she was?” “Did she marry 
him for spite?” ‘““What a pity Lincoln’s marriage was so un- 
happy.” 
Along with the wrong picture goes usually the unfavorable 
“d interpretation of Mary Lincoln in specific cases. A gentleman 
. well versed in Lincolniana remarked apropos of the tele- 
grams Lincoln sent his wife when she was absent from the 
White House, ‘“They are very cold.’ Since when has tele- 
graphic brevity been the appropriate medium of emotional 
warmth? The point of these telegrams is the constant con- 
cern each had for the other and the wish to keep in close 
touch. 

In 1867 Mary Lincoln addressed to Lincoln’s stepmother, 
Sarah Lincoln, the following note: ‘“Enclosed is the Express 
receipt—also ten dollars which please accept for the making of 
the dress &c &c. An answer is requested, whether the box, 
money &c &c has been received & oblige Mrs. Lincoln” 
’ This record of a transaction has been given as illuminating 

Mary’s relation to her husband’s family. There is more il- 
lumination here than meets the eye! Certain letters in the 
Lincoln Papers show that Mary had special reason to request 
a receipt. She could not otherwise be sure that the aged 
stepmother would get the money. Mary evidently knew the 
situation in Coles County where Sarah Lincoln lived de- 
pendent upon relatives, some of whom were not too depend- 
able, a situation brought into sharp focus by two letters 
written to Lincoln three years before this, and now available. 


* Sandburg and Angle, Mary Lincoln, p. 280. 
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The first of these was from Dennis Hanks, Lincoln’s pic- 
turesque cousin who was also the son-in-law of Lincoln’s 
stepmother. The date was April 5, 1864. ‘““Dere Abe,” wrote 
Dennis with engaging illiteracy, “I Received your Little 
Check for 50.00 I shoed it to Mother She Cried Like a Child 
Abe She is Mity Childish heep of truble to us.” ** This is pa- 
thetic and appealing in spite of the amusing hint thrown out 
in the expression “Little Check,” but the appeal fades later 
when one uncovers a letter from another Coles County 
relative, John Hall, who wrote his “Dear Uncle” [Lincoln] 
in October of the same year. “I write to inform you that 
Grand Mother has not and does not receive one cent of the 
money you send her—Dennis & Chapman [Dennis's son-in- 
law] keep all the money you send her. I & my mother are 
now taking care of her and have for the last four years... 
he and Dennis had threatened to put her on the county.” 
According to this, Dennis “shoed”’ her the check and that was 
all the good she got of it. 

There was every reason why Mary Lincoln should want a 
receipt for the money and box she sent. ‘That she was sending 
these things to Sarah seems to imply a helpful attitude. Mrs. 
Lincoln had little in common with the Coles County rela- 
tives, yet by her own statement she and her husband named 
their son Tad for Lincoln’s father.®® Herndon himself re- 
corded, when he interviewed Sarah Lincoln in September, 
1865, that she sent her “best and tenderest love” to Mrs. 
Lincoln.” 

Mary had permitted young Harriet Hanks, the daughter 


“© Dennis Hanks to Lincoln, April 5, 1864, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of 
the Papers of Abraham Lincoln (hereafter called “Lincoln Papers”), The Library 
of Congress. 

* John Hall to Lincoln, October 18, 1864, ibid. 

® Mary Lincoln to Francis B. Carpenter, November 15, [1865], Sandburg and 
Angle, Mary Lincoln, p. 241. 

*! Herndon’s record of interview with Sarah Lincoln, September 8, 1865, Herndon- 
Weik MSS. 
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of Dennis, to live at the Lincoln home in Springfield in order 
to attend school. With Mary’s temperament, and burdens of 
motherhood, conflict of interests was inherent in the situa- 
tion, yet apparently the arrangement continued for two 
years.” Years later Herndon, in a letter which was a torrent 
of abuse of Mrs. Lincoln, calling her “haughty,” “imperi- 
ous,” and “‘as cold as a chunk of ice,” stated that she tried to 
make a “servant” of Harriet.5* (In the same letter, he 
“doubts” whether, if Lincoln’s father and stepmother had 
come to Springfield, Mary would have permitted them to 
enter her home.) Mary’s side of it has never been presented. 
We do not know just what the arrangements were, but it 
seems proper that Harriet Hanks should have helped Mrs. 
Lincoln in return for the privilege of living in her home. 
The main point is that Mrs. Lincoln, who had both a sense 
of duty and a kind heart, allowed the young woman to come 
into her home in the first place. Unmarried girls are normally 
intent upon their own interests and Harriet’s backwoods 
origin would have made her view things very differently 
from the way Mrs. Lincoln did. Harriet undoubtedly had her 
difficulties, but there are two sides to any question. 

That Harriet had the benefit of going to school is evident 
in the well-written letters she sent to Herndon in 1866, a let- 
ter in which she said “Mrs Lincoln was very economical So 
much so that by some she might have been pronounced 
Stingy.” °* Of course the interpretation has been that she 
was economizing in order to make a fine show in dress and 
entertainment. That the needs of a growing family and a 


"° Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, Angle ed., p. 345; Harriet Chapman to W. H. 
Herndon, December 10, 1868, Herndon-Weik MSS. The Chapman letter identifies 
the “lady relative’ mentioned in Herndon’s Life of Lincoln. Herndon had written 
Weik to keep Mrs. Chapman’s name out of it. W. H. Herndon to Jesse Weik, 
December 1, 1886, Herndon-Weik MSS. 

8 W. H. Herndon to Jesse Weik, December 1, 1885, ibid. 

° Harriet Chapman to W. H. Herndon, December 10, 1866, ibid. 

*® Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), I, 511. 
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limited income required economy would be one favorable 
interpretation; that Lincoln’s increasing prominence called 
for his wife’s help to meet fittingly their social obligations 
would be another. Whether an entertainment is “gracious 
hospitality” or “putting on style’ may depend upon the 
standards of the person describing it. Mrs. Lincoln had the 
social ideals of the gentlewoman of her day. 

The Lincoln Papers furnish a witness for the defense who 
qualifies on all counts. Dr. Anson G. Henry was an old 
friend of the Lincolns, knowing both husband and wife with 
the intimacy given only to a physician. In a letter written in 
1864 he expressed vigorously his feeling of outrage at the 
slanders about the wife of the President. ‘I have known Mrs 
Lincoln,” he wrote, “from her Childhood up, and I can 
truly say I have never been acquainted with a kinder and 
more Estimable woman. ...” In those stilted days “estimable” 
was about the highest praise one could give a “female.” ** 

Physicians were naturally her kindest witnesses. Dr. 
Thomas W. Dresser of Springfield wrote after her death: 
“She was bright and sparkling in conversation and her mem- 
ory remained singularly good up to the very close of her life. 
Her face was animated and pleasing; and to me she was al- 
ways an interesting woman and while the whole world was 
finding fault with her temper and disposition, it was clear to 
me that the trouble was a cerebral disease.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley, colored modiste, whose record un- 
fortunately comes to us with the help of a ghost writer, saw 
the Lincoln family life in the White House intimately, back- 
stage, and without window dressing. Mrs. Lincoln in her 
aloneness turned to this able and sympathetic mulatto 
woman as naturally one would who in childhood had known 
the gentle brown handsandsalty wisdom ofadevoted mammy. 


5 Anson G. Henry to Isaac Newton, April 21, 1864, Lincoln Papers. 
= Thomas W. Dresser to Jesse Weik, January 3, 1889, Herndon-Weik MSS. 
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: According to Mrs. Keckley, Lincoln loved his wife ten- 
| derly. She would wound him deeply when in one of her 
€ moods, but after calming down she never failed to show her 
j regret.** If she spoke wildly in afflicted moments, she would 


recover her balance and be sorry and embarrassed for what 
she had said. It was not as if her nature were callous or wicked. 
Both she and her husband were victims of her malady. Each 
suffered directly, but also by feeling the effect on the other. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s intense love for her husband had its jealous 
and possessive aspects. Mrs. Keckley pictures a scene upstairs 
in the White House just before a reception. Mr. Lincoln, 
pulling on his gloves, came into his wife’s room to conduct 
her downstairs. With a twinkle he asked her what ladies he 
could talk to that evening, suggesting this one or that by 
name, well knowing he was on a touchy subject. As each lady 
was mentioned Mrs. Lincoln scored her off in no uncertain 
terms, and forbade his talking to that person, Mr. Lincoln all 
the while enjoying a tall man’s amused indulgence of a 
spirited little woman. He declared he just couldn’t stand 
around and say nothing like a simpleton and then, his teasing 
over, he offered “Mother” his arm and in perfect harmony 
they went down the stairs together.” 
The next scene is from Katherine Helm’s book Mary, Wife 
of Lincoln. The passage is taken from the diary which Emilie 
it Todd Helm kept of her visit to the White House in the fall 
of 1863. Emilie came upon her sister Mary reading a news- 
paper in an attitude of deepest despondency. Anyone who has 
studied the newspapers of the time with their vile abuse of 
her can understand why she held out her arms and said ‘Kiss 
me, Emilie, and tell me that you love me! I seem to be the 
scape-goat for both North and South!” ® Then suddenly she 


Tbid., pp. 122-124. 
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‘i ** Elizabeth Keckley, Behind the Scenes (New York, 1868), pp. 144-145. 
© Katherine Helm, op. cit., p. 225. 
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straightened up and put on a smile and Emilie realized the 
cause of the transformation was the approach of Lincoln. 
Mary never wished to pass on her despondency to him. If she 
broke down in his presence it was involuntary. Constantly 
she tried to keep up his courage and he in turn sought to sus- 
tain hers. 

Later that day Lincoln privately asked Emilie if she could 
not spend the summer with them. He explained: “It is good 
for her to have you with her—I feel worried about Mary, her 
nerves have gone to pieces; she cannot hide from me that the 
strain she has been under has been too much for her mental 
as well as her physical health. What do you think?” Emilie re- 
plied that Mary seemed very nervous and excitable and that 
when she was startled “the frightened look in her eyes has 
appalled me.” Lincoln, always understanding, knew that 
his wife’s trouble was mental. 

Mrs. Helm also records that Mary in her turn privately 
asked her if she thought Mr. Lincoln looked well. In the 
manner of wives of that day, she spoke of and addressed her 
husband as Mr. Lincoln. ‘Then her anxiety burst out in a pas- 
sionate ‘Oh, Emilie, will we ever awake from this hideous 
nightmare?” ® In such reciprocal anxiety one sees the whole 
background of years of devotion. 

Mary Lincoln herself described the last afternoon of Lin- 
coln’s life. They were starting for a drive and when she asked 
if he wished any one to accompany them, he replied, “No, 
I prefer to ride by ourselves to day.’” The war was over and 
his thoughts were turning to their future together. ““We must 
both, be more cheerful in the future—between the war & 
the loss of our darling Willie—we have both, been very mis- 
erable.” ** He wanted to settle back into the old familiar com- 


[bid. 

Tbid., p. 226. 

* Mary Lincoln to Francis B. Carpenter, November 15, [1865], Sandburg and 
Angle, Mary Lincoln, p. 242. 
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panionship of their marriage, which was like an old coat, 
stretched and frayed by long use, but all the more comfort- 
able for that reason. It did not matter that the coat had never 
been a perfect fit; habit had adjusted it to his needs and he 
felt at home in it. 

Lincoln’s last words were to his wife and they embodied 
his protective reassurance and affection for her. In the box 
at the Ford Theatre, just before the fatal shot, she leaned 
against her husband wanting to feel his nearness. Then, her 
sense of propriety awakening, she said: “What will Miss 
Harris [daughter of Senator Ira Harris of New York] think 
of my hanging on to you so [?]” “She wont think anything 
about it,” he answered with one of his “affectionate smiles.” “ 
A moment later came the shot that ended his life and com- 
pleted the shattering of hers. 

There is no more pathetic story in history than that of 
Mary Lincoln’s widowhood. Fate seemed to go out of its way 
to heap suffering on a grieving woman who was mentally and 
physically ill. Like Victoria in England, she lived only in the 
memory of her “idolized husband.” Over and over again in 
her letters her agony broke out in words like these: “‘if it were 
not for my two remaining sons, I would pray the Father, to 
take me too hence.” ® She comforted herself with the thought 
of her loved one “Gone before” waiting and watching for 
their reunion.” And the year after Lincoin’s death, Herndon 
proclaimed to the public that Lincoln’s heart had always lain 
buried in the grave of Ann Rutledge! 

Herndon had heard that the young Lincoln, some thirty 
years before, had grieved deeply over the death of a sweet 
young girl who was engaged to a friend of his. Lincoln knew 
Ann extremely well, as he had boarded at her home for a 


* Anson G. Henry to his wife, April 19, 1865, ibid., p. 227. 
® Mary Lincoln to Alexander Williamson, June 15, 1865, ibid., p. 230. 
Mary Lincoln to Mrs. A. S. White, July 18, 1868, ibid., p. 284. 
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while. The whole community around New Salem grieved 
when Ann died, with her fiancé far away. As to a romance 
between Lincoln and Ann, only one who has carefully 
studied Herndon’s “evidence,” preserved in the Herndon- 
Weik collection can understand how contradictory and 
doubtful it is.°* But that did not soften the blow to Mary 
Lincoln in 1866. 

Later her beloved youngest son, Tad, died. Her increasing 
irresponsibility made it necessary for her one remaining 
son, Robert, to have a court hearing for insanity. She was 
adjudged insane and confined for some months in a sani- 
tarium. 

One is tempted to appeal for pity for Mary Lincoln. But 
what is sought here is not pity or even the charity her hus- 
band asked for all, but the elementary justice of a fair trial. 
A jury “empaneled to convict’’ would obviously give em- 
phasis to war-engendered rumors, denunciatory statements 
by Herndon, and later accounts which, so far as they repeat 
these indictments, add nothing to the evidence. (As an aside, 
it is interesting to consider what a cross-examiner would do 
to Herndon’s hearsay evidence, his motive of hatred toward 
Mrs. Lincoln, his slight knowledge of her and his psychologi- 
cal quirks.) A jury empaneled to give a fair hearing would 
listen also to the friendly testimony of William Stoddard, 
Julia Taft, Dr. Henry, Dr. Dresser—all of whom knew Mary 
Lincoln far more closely than Herndon ever did—and to 
others who could be cited in a larger treatment of this sub- 
ject. 

In common with the rest of humanity Mary Lincoln was a 
mixture of faults and virtues. A fair appraisal takes full ac- 
count of both. Scattered incidents revealing her weaknesses 
were but a fraction of the record of her life. The best of us 
could ill afford to have our portrait for posterity made up 


* See footnote 3. 
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solely of such incidents. There is ample testimony to show 
that in the larger record she met life with gaiety and courage, 
“bore herself well and bravely,” was kind, affectionate and 
gracious, had the standards of a gentlewoman, and gave 
herself to the interests of her husband and children with 


unwavering devotion. 
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Letters of an Illinois Legislator: 1839-40 


Edited by FERN NANCE PonpD 


URING the winter of 1839-40, Thomas Jefferson 
IL) Nance, serving in the Illinois legislature as a repre- 
sentative of the New Salem district, wrote a series 
of letters to his wife. One of his fellow legislators was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whom Nance mentions in his letters. Lincoln 
was now living in Springfield, but he had known Nance 
for six or seven years previously, when both of them lived 
in and around New Salem. 

During that time Nance received mail through the New 
Salem post office at the hand of Postmaster Lincoln. Letters 
from Kentucky were mailed to him from his relatives, from 
Mary Owens and her sister Nancy, his Green County friends 
and schoolmates, and from the preceptors of the Green 
County private academy which he had attended. 

Nance was a patron of Samuel Hill’s New Salem store 
where Lincoln clerked and established his post office quar- 
ters. Hill’s wife, Parthena, was Nance’s sister. While Nance 
and the Hills visited and exchanged goods at barter and 
trade, Nance and Lincoln had time to read the newspapers, 
to discuss politics and problems of the day. 

Both were active politicians in 1834. Nance was a Jack- 
sonian Democrat and became a candidate for the Illinois 
General Assembly in the fall of the year, but was defeated. 
At the same election Abraham Lincoln was elected for the 
first time on the Whig ticket. 

Their political rivalry did not affect their friendship, for 
while Lincoln was attending the legislative session at Van- 
dalia, Nance did not hesitate to ask him to perform a favor. 
Lincoln readily complied as is attested by the following let- 
ter, here published for the first time: 
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Vandalia Decr. 10. 1835 

Dear Sir 

In regard to the South half of Sec. 36. in Town 7 North Range 
1 West the following is the only information that can be col- 
lected at the Auditors office. The S.W. quarter of said Section was 
sold in 1823 to Daniel Hough for the tax of 1821 & 2. Half of 
the other quarter was sold in 1827 to Jesse Bartlett for the tax of 
1826. The other 80 acres have not been sold for taxes. The resi- 
dence of neither of the purchasers is known at the office. 

There is but little of interest doing in the Legislature as yet: 
owing mostly to the census returns from several counties not 
having been made. 

Respectfully 
A. Lincoln 


Although Nance was defeated in his first political venture 
in 1834, he continued his interest and activity in politics so 
effectively that he was elected on the Democratic ticket to 
the House of Representatives in the Eleventh General As- 
sembly. A special session of this General Assembly, the first 
legislative session to be held in Springfield, convened on 
December g, 1839, and adjourned February 3, 1840. It was 
during this session that Nance wrote the letters to his wife 
Catharine, which are given below, and which reveal inter- 
esting facts and sidelights on the legislature, and on life in 
Springfield at that time. 

Among Nance’s colleagues in the legislature besides Lin- 
coln were Ninian W. Edwards, John J. Hardin, Orville H. 
Browning, Orlando B. Ficklin, Edward D. Baker, and others 
who were to become distinguished not only in Illinois his- 
tory but in the history of the nation. 

The House Journal for this short special session of the 
Eleventh General Assembly shows that in the many and 
various propositions considered by the House, Nance and 
Lincoln voted together on fifty-five of the propositions sub- 
mitted, and against each other on seventy of them. Of the 
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several committees on which Nance and Lincoln served 
together, one was of importance to the town of Petersburg. 
On December 21, 1839, ten months after Petersburg was 
selected as the county seat of the newly formed Menard 
County, Nance introduced a bill for an ‘““Act to incorporate 
the town of Petersburg.”’ After discussion, Lincoln, Nance 
and Newton Cloud were appointed to serve on a select 
committee to consider the proposal. 

Thomas Jefferson Nance was the son of Zachariah Nance 
and his wife, Elizabeth Bingley (Morris) Nance. His fa- 
ther, Zachariah Nance, was born in Charles City County, 
in the State of Virginia, on May 5, 1760. He joined the 
Revolutionary Army at Williamsburg, served through the 
war and witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

About 1806, Zachariah Nance and family migrated to 
Green County, Kentucky, where Thomas was born Septem- 
ber 17, 1811. 

Again answering the call of the west, Zachariah Nance, 
then seventy-two years of age, his wife and several of their 
sons and daughters left their old Kentucky home and set 
out in covered wagons for a spot which was then in Sanga- 
mon (now in Menard) County, Illinois. The Nance caravan 
arrived at the pioneer village of New Salem situated on the 
bluff above the Sangamon River, in October, 1832, the year 
following Abraham Lincoln's arrival there. The father 
entered land and settled at Farmer’s Point two miles south 
of New Salem, where his great-grandson, Horace G. Nance, 
resides today. 

On December 17, 1832, less than two months after their 
arrival, young Thomas organized his first subscription 
school. He taught various schools in the Farmer’s Point and 
Rock Creek neighborhoods for a period of six years. 

In January, 1833, Nance launched the first literary and 
debating society in the Rock Creek neighborhood, giving it 
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the high-sounding name of “The Tyro Polemic and Literary 
Club.” Altogether he organized four literary societies in 
this neighborhood in the 1830's, one of which continued 
through 1879. 

On September 22, 1836, Nance was married to Catharine 
Houghton, born October 14, 1817, the daughter of Charles 
P. Houghton. Their children were two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Harriet, and one son, Albert Gallatin. Catharine’s 
Houghton forebears settled in Hopewell, New Jersey. 
Catharine’s great-grandfather, Joab Houghton, formed the 
First New Jersey Company of Volunteers when news of the 
battle of Lexington reached Hopewell after church service 
one April Sunday morning in 1775. Joab Houghton, later 
to become Colonel, reassembled the worshipers, mounted 
the horse-block beside the meeting house and shouted: 
“Men of New Jersey, the redcoats are murdering our 
brethren of New England. Who will follow me to Boston!”’ 
His son Aaron, Catharine’s grandfather, and several others 
joined the company that day. 

In 1822, Aaron Houghton and wife, both then in ad- 
vanced years, journeyed with their son Charles and his 
family to the Illinois country and settled in the Rock Creek 
neighborhood in what was then Sangamon County, enter- 
ing land from the government at the price of $1.25 per acre. 
Their descendants continue to live in that neighborhood 
today.” 

Nance’s letters to Catharine follow: 


Springfield Dec. 11th A.D. 1839 

Dearest Catharine, 
According to my promise I write you. I date on Wednesday 
because the mail leaves on Friday morning, and I may not be 


1The nearest living relative of Thomas and Catharine Houghton Nance are 
Mrs. Louise Nance Basso, granddaughter, and her brother Horace G. Nance, 
grandson, both now residing at Petersburg. 
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allowed the time tomorrow. I am very well. I did not reach Town 
till Monday morning. I board with old Mr. Dickey (the Baker.) 
My room mates are Mr. Bainbridge ? of a county in the south of 
the name of Williamson; Mr. Allen * of Franklin, and Holmes 4 
of Cass and Parish,® also of Franklin, a member of the Senate. 
We fare well at $6.00 a week. I could do no better. Iles’ great 
tavern, called the “American House,” ® is crowded with its hun- 
dreds at $2.00 per day it is said. I was offered a place at Grims- 
ley’s,” but I was to sleep by myself, this would not suit me, and no 
fire in the bed room. I concluded to lodge for these reasons with 
Dickey. Bainbridge is my bed fellow. He is a nice good looking 
man, a merchant when at home and all except Mr. Holmes are 
democrats in politics. Mr. Parish is a Methodist preacher, and a 
man that I very much like. I name all these little matters for 
your satisfaction. 

Dec. 12th noon—I hope that my pork will be well attended 
today, and you had best send William to Fanshier’s after the tub. 
If you are difficulted about vessels for your lard, keep one of the 
borrowed kettles and put lard in your kettle until you dry it up, 
then send the other home. 

If I can I will write on Tuesday next. Not much business has 
been done yet in either House. I will say that the House elected 
J. Calhoun ® principal Clerk, & Dr. Berry of Vandalia assistant 
Clerk. We sit in the end Presbyterian Church. 

Cartwright ® is here inquiring of the Members whether his 
daughter can obtain at our hands the justice of a divorce. Peyton 
L. Harrison !° is also electioneering for his brother, wishing the 


? Allen Bainbridge. ® Willis Allen. 

‘William Holmes. 5 Braxton Parrish. 

® The American House, built by Elijah Iles on the southeast corner of Sixth and 
Adams Streets, opened in November, 1839, with J. Clifton “late of Boston,” man- 
ager. It was said to be the tavern proper for the legislators and those “who are 
troubled with a superabundance of silver.” Paul M. Angle, Here I Have Lived 
(Springfield, 1935), pp. 87-88. 

7 William P. Grimsley, pioneer Springfield merchant, whose store was near Sixth 
and Adams Streets. 

* John Calhoun was a prominent Jacksonian Democrat in Sangamon County. 
In 1833 Calhoun appointed Abraham Lincoln a deputy county surveyor, and 
assigned to Lincoln the northern section of Sangamon County, which section, in 
the main, became Menard County in 1839. Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s New 
Salem (Springfield, 1934), pp. 68-69. 

* Reverend Peter Cartwright, Methodist preacher. 

20 Peyton L. Harrison married Eliza, daughter of Peter Cartwright in St. Louis 
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Legislature to do nothing with it, but leave it with the Courts. 
I am in an awkward situation, in respect to this question. Har- 
rison urges me to do nothing in the case. Cartwright has no 
proof that his daughter was abused and for this reason a divorce 
cannot be obtained by court. My own opinion is that the girl had 
no right to marry contrary to law and I am not willing to punish 
her all the days of her life for a wrong committed in her youth. 
I shall vote in favor of a divorce because I think it an imperious 
duty. 
My brother Otway B. Nance & family were on Rock Creek on 
Sunday. I dined with them on Sunday— (the clock strikes 2. I 
d must go to the House.) I want you to write to me and say how 
i your health is and the children’s. And how you get along as to 
| business and how much corn is gathered, etc. If you have any 
ie trouble in getting some flour send to Petersburg & buy a barrel 
of Hill 1! or Bale !* or to Robinson's and promise the money 
when I return home for anything that you choose to buy or hire. 
Hi Tell Mr. Wooldridge & Conyers that I shall introduce to- 
morrow a bill to pay over our school funds, etc.!* I think the 
Legislature will hold some 2 months if I do not guess wrong. 
Mr. DuBois * from Lawrence County says that your Uncle 
John Vandevanter was well on last Thursday. 
Yours truly 
' T. J. Nance 


in 1827. They later lived near Pleasant Plains. His brother, Peter Harrison, mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Peter Cartwright, and they also lived on a farm near 

‘ Pleasant Plains. John C. Powers, History of the Early Settlers of Sangamon County, 
: Illinois (Springfield, 1876), pp. 359-360. 

The New Salem polling list for 1834 shows that Peyton L. Harrison was a 
registered voter of that precinct. There is no record that the divorce proposal 
was given official consideration in the 11th General Assembly. 

“Samuel Hill, New Salem storekeeper, moved to Petersburg in October, 1839, 
where he continued in the store business till his death in 1857. 

#2 Jacob Bale of New Salem and Petersburg. 

#8 Robinson’s Mill was owned and operated by Ebenezer Robinson. It was lo- 
cated on Clary’s Creek, north and west of what later became the village of Oakford. 
The place was known locally as “Bobtown.” 

* On December 31, 1839, Nance’s bill was correctly engrossed and reported thus: 
“An act to authorize and require the School Commissioners of Sangamon county 
to pay over certain School Funds to the School Commissioners of Menard, Logan 
and Dane counties.” The bill passed the House and on January 29, 1840, on 
Nance’s motion was sent to the Senate. 

# Jesse K. Dubois, representative from Lawrence County. 
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Springfield, Dec. 19, g o'clock P.M. 1839 
My Dearest Catharine: 

I have just this minute come in from a political debate be- 
tween the two political parties of the day, held in the Representa- 
tive Hall—attended tonight, I suppose by at least 500 men and 
boys, also some ladies. Each speech is one hour long, and 3 each 
night. The Legislature has not done much real business, a great 
deal is begun. I have had 3 bills ready to offer for some days, 
but the press of other business has prevented. I want to hear 
from you very much, about your health and Mary’s and our 
dear little children. I attended an auction the other night and 
bought 314 yds of pale blue circassian for 20 cts. a yard for Eliza- 
beth !° a coat. I mention this that you need not buy any thing 
of this kind for her till I come. 

The Legislature will not get through with the business now 
before it till sometime in January or later. I intend to come 
home sometime next week. If Mr. Turey or Wooldridge or 
Conyers !* should come up next week, I want them to bring 
some conveyance for me to ride home. If any of them come tell 
them to call on Rock Creek, if convenient Goldsby !* or Otway 
B. Nance ?® will come, and all that come had as well come to- 
gether. Tell them to try and be here on Christmas day or day 
after. I do not wish to be idle and be absent from my seat one 
hour of the session, and it is expected that the house will meet 
each day if so I would like to be there until Thursday—But you 
may look for me any how on some day of the week. You must 
write to me on Sunday and let me get it on Tuesday... . 

I learn from Mr. Carpenter *° that your Uncle Robert Van- 
devanter’s family were well when he left Hamilton County. 
Mr. DuBois of Lawrence says your Uncle John has one of the 
best farms in the county. Mr. Alley lives near us and keeps a 
boarding house at $4.00 a week. The Members I think are gen- 
erally getting board now for $5.00. Nearly all talk of taking 
$4.00 a day for services. 

1®Nance’s daughter Elizabeth was born in 1838, married Clinton Wynne, and 
died in 1866. 

% Turey, Wooldridge and Conyers were Nance’s neighbors. 
18 James Goldsby, of the Rock Creek neighborhood, was the first sheriff of 
Menard County, serving 1839-44. 


# Otway Bird Nance, brother of T. J. Nance. 
*® Milton Carpenter, representative from Hamilton County. 
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We have 10 lawyers that take up more time than all the other 
members. There is Lincoln, Baker, Hardin, Webb, Ficklin, 
Williams, Walker, Fisk and others.*! The Texas folks have sent 
in a petition to give them a new county by the name of 
‘“‘Mason”,** but unless more signers are furnished us we cannot 
grant a county. The Tazewell delegation are unwilling to give 
as much as they ask for, this may defeat it. My bedfellow Bain- 
bridge is fast asleep, I must close soon. If you can make me some 
more collars with the points a little peaked. I bought me a bosom 
for 50 cents, a vest for $4.50 and a pair of boots for $6.00, and a 
handkerchief and so on—If Phebe 2° comes home Christmas try 
and have her to stay with you. If your health is bad keep a girl 
hired to help you, I suppose that you could get Emily Goldsby ** 
or some one else. If John Bussell wants what I owe him, $4.00, 
you give him an order to Hill *° or Taylor.** If Mr. Turey comes 
get him to bring your butter, it is worth 25 cents per pound. 

Isaac Cogdal ** told me this week that our friends on Rock 
Creek were well. If McHenry took jourd [sic] and left any word 
about when the man will pay part of the money I should like 
to hear. 

If you can get carpet weaving, if I could get it home I would 
get about 10 or 15 yds. here. I know you need it. If you can send 
up and get that table in Petersburg. Your dress that I promised 
shall be bought at any time you request, if you wish me to buy 


2 Lincoln and Edward D. Baker of Sangamon County, John J. Hardin of Morgan, 
Edwin B. Webb of White, Orlando B. Ficklin of Coles, Archibald Williams of 
Adams, Newton Walker of Fulton, and Josiah Fisk of Montgomery. 

# Mason County was formed in 1841, from Menard and Tazewell. 

“Phebe Houghton, a relative of Catharine Houghton Nance. 

** Daughter of James Goldsby. 

* Samuel Hill. 

* John Taylor was the first Petersburg merchant. In 1830 he was receiver for 
the Public Land Office in Springfield. In 1836 Taylor and Hezekiah King of St. 
Louis bought the Petersburg tract of land from Lukins and Warburton and em- 
ployed Lincoln to re-survey the town. In 1836 Taylor bought the Utility steamboat 
and built his Petersburg home out of the lumber and used the glass for the house 
windows. The Utility had lodged on the New Salem dam “but the [Sangamon] 
river fell rapidly, and there she stuck.” Thomas, Lincoln’s New Salem, p. 36. 

* Isaac Cogdal, born in Kentucky, was a farmer and stone mason who had lost 
an arm in a blast of rock. He was an early client of Lincoln and later practiced 
law. He supported Lincoln in all his political campaigns and was a delegate from 
Menard County to the state Republican convention at Decatur which nominated 
Lincoln for the presidency. Herndon interviewed Cogdal in his researches begin- 
ning about 1866. 
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it here tell me the color, price and number of yards when you 
write. Now I do not wish you to disappoint me about getting a 
letter from you. The one I wrote last week I paid postage on so 
I will on this. I do this to save you any trouble. I do not think that 
we can get any pay for our services till the end of the session. Un- 
less they pass what is called a “poetry bill,’ to give each man a 
part of his services at any time. 

Tell Mr. Conyers & Wooldridge if you see them that I believe 
I shall secure for the Sangamon River the sum of $2,000.00 with 
480 dollars of interest, to clean the Sangamon River next year. 

Before I forget I need more socks, when I return have them 
ready. If you have no flour send and buy some on my credit. I 
am very well and should like Legislation very well if were not 
uneasy about home. Now whatever you want purchase and do not 
suffer because I am away. I hope to do the public a service and 
myself no injury. I am now up stairs in my bed room, all my 
room mates, six in number are sound asleep. 


My dear good night! 
Yours truly 
Thos. J. Nance 
Springfield Ill., Jan. grd, 1840 
My Dear, 


I did not think of writing this by mail, but finding on the 
street, Abell,** Moon,*® Greer,®° Bob Green,*! etc., I thought I 
would send a line by them. I wrote yesterday by Mr. Jones and 
sent 15 yds. of carpet and a pair of boots for William—the carpet 
and boots will be left at Taylor's store in Petersburg, and the 
letter at Hill’s. I write this because you may get this and not 
know of the other till afterwards. I think that I will come home 
in 2 or 3 weeks as I Bought Moon's sleigh and if I do not sell it 
again I must have one or two rides on it. 


* Bennett Abell farmed near New Salem. He married Elizabeth Owens, sister 
of Mary Owens, who met Abraham Lincoln while visiting her sister, Mrs. Abell, 
and her Kentucky neighbors and school friends, Thomas J. Nance and his sister, 
Parthena Nance, who married Samuel Hill, the New Salem store keeper, in 1835. 

* Chester Moon was an early Yankee settler in the Petersburg-New Salem 
neighborhood. 

*® Edmund Greer was a Justice of the Peace and schoolteacher in the New Salem 
precinct. 

%* Robert Greene, brother of William G. Greene, lived in the New Salem neigh- 
borhood. 
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I saw Allen ** on Rock Creek and told him to fix the window 
and door for us, and while he is over tell him that I want to put 
a roller and tongue to my slide, if it is much needed, and a fender 
also, is needed, tell him I want this done. 

I will inquire about Brandreth’s pills and if any one passes 
I will send some to you. 

Dr. Berry the Assistant Clerk has borrowed my knife. I want 
you to write to me very soon. You must not disappoint me. 

It is now ten o'clock; the House meets at ten— 

Good morning— 
T. J. Nance 
P. S. Send after the carpets and boots. 


The table you may get or not as you choose. 
T.J.N 


Springfield, Jan. 9, 1840 
My Dearest Catharine: 

Tis now 8 o'clock P.M. I am alone and just done putting up a 
great number of papers to send off to the post offices. I send one 
bunch to Joshua Nance,** one to Conyers & you will receive one 
of the pack to Conyers. 

Bainbridge is out visiting or at the theatre and my other room 
mate, Mr. Loveless, the engrossing Clerk of the House, has gone 
up to his office. I have a retired place to write or study. I look 
for a letter from you. I have noi asked tonight, since the stage 
came. I suppose that you will look for something, and I think if 
you do not write to me soon, I will quit writing to you, that you 
may know how bad it is to want a letter, and not get it. I have no 
news that you care about. We have not decided what to do with 
the Railroads yet. On Saturday last the House voted 40 to 37 in 
favor of stopping the system. But a number of members were 
absent and did not vote, for there are g1 in all. I think it very un- 
certain now about the result. I went to the senate a short time 
this evening and heard Mr. Gatewood’s ** speech in part; tis 
uncertain whether that body can agree, if all fails, I think we 
can agree to stop and let the people send other man next time. 
I introduced my Bank Bill yesterday and it was voted down by 

* Allen Q. Nance, brother of T. J. Nance. 


%8 Joshua Nance, brother of T. J. Nance. 
* William J. Gatewood, senator from Gallatin County. 
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48 to 34. Baker voted against, Lincoln for it. I have the pleasure 
of noticing that some of the strongest men that voted against it, 
afterwards went to the Clerk and asked for it and read it carefully 
and several talk of changing their vote next time. 

I also introduced petitions in favor of changing the line of 
Menard County over near Athens. Ward & Backenstos of Athens 
are here anxious to see what will be done. They talk if we change 
the line, that they will get up a petition to add on the Athens 
neighborhood too, and do their best to move the County seat 
from Petersburg, etc. I have received Petitions to locate the 
County seat of Logan by a vote of the people. These county 
matters are hard things to manage. The house has been all this 
week hearing evidence against Judge Pearson *° of Chicago. A 
part of the members go for putting him out of office; others are 
the other way. All the noise against him, I think is pretty much 
a quarrel between him and some very smart Yankee lawyers. 
He is popular with the people, this is good evidence. One of the 
Judge’s persecutors, (Mr. Butterfield) *° and General Ewing ** 
speaker of the House came very near fighting a duel last Friday. 
Butterfield insulted Ewing without any cause. Ewing drew a 
chair on him and B. escaped the blow aimed at him. He then 
challenged Ewing, it was accepted, and the distance of ten feet 
was chosen, the distance to shoot with pistols. Butterfield by 
this time concluded to beg the privilege of apology, and back 
out, this ended the matter, the best for both parties, no doubt. 

Well, now I must talk of other matters a while. The weather 
is too bad to see you till it changes. If it is good and snow on the 
ground, I will come about Saturday week. I would be glad to send 
you a merino dress pattern that I bo’t at auction, for 56 cts. a yard, 
double width. I took 6 yards. I also bought you a pocket handker- 
chief for $1.00. I am out of money and cannot buy any more 
goods. I also bot 3 yds. drab cashmere for $2.12 per yard. I have 
to give They’s the tailor $2.50 to make them. Bainbridge bot 3 


% A resolution to impeach Judge John Pearson of the Seventh Judicial Circuit 
on charges of official misconduct caused hearings thereon. The testimony having 
been heard, an amendment finding the evidence insufficient to support the charges 
was carried, Nance voting for it and Lincoln against. House Journal, p. 145. 

% Justin Butterfield was senator from Cook County. In 1849 Lincoln sought ap- 
pointment as commissioner of the General Land Office, and was keenly disap- 
pointed when the appointment went to this same Butterfield. 

* William L. D. Ewing, from Effingham and Fayette Counties. 
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pair worsted stockings for one dollar and some cross barred white 
muslin, 12 yds. for 40 cts. a yd. I bot you a pair of these cotton dove 
colored gloves at 25 cts. Lewis Wynne ** attended one night and 
bot some good bargains, some edging (72 yds) for g cts, etc., 
some other fine goods were sold cheap. 

I have been unwell with a cold and tooth ache. I got a dentist 
to draw the back jaw tooth, and he has undertaken to cure the 
scurvy and plug my teeth; he will charge $2.50 to clean & $1.50 
to plug with gold, the whole will cost about $10.00, if I conclude 
to have them plugged, he says if I do not, that I will lose my teeth 
very fast. I am using powder on my gums that helps them very 
much. 

Iam ata loss to say what can be done about smoking our bacon; 
if you could have some of the holes stopped in the smoke house 
I suppose it would be the safer plan. If I were at home I would 
take up some of the kitchen floor and build a fire in the back end, 
or lay a hearth of stone on top the floor and make it close with 
mud, but I am afraid for you to do this on account of the danger 
of fire. I think you had best hang it up in the smoke house, and 
hire some one to help William stop the cats and chickens out 
either by nailing boards on or using fence rails for chunks. Do 
as you think best and smoke it well. 

I am anxious to hear whether any of my corn is gathered, the 
days are so short and cold that hands cannot do much; I would 
rather lose several dollars and have it gathered now than wait till 
I come home for you know that the waste will be considerable. 
Do in this also as you think best. If I could get a horse without 
paying too much I would be pretty sure to see you in 10 days. I 
want to see our dear little children. 

Yours truly, 
T. J. Nance 


Hall of Representatives 
Thursday, 2 O'clock, Jan. 23, 1840. 
My Dear Wife: 
You will look for something by mail, and altho, I have but a 
few minutes to write I will tell you all that I can. First, then we 
adjourn on Monday week, the 3rd of Feby. A bill to revive the 


* Lewis B. Wynne of the Rock Creek neighborhood. 
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State Bank was ordered to be engrossed for a grd and final read- 
ing on yesterday. I voted against the bill because it gives the 
Bank the power to refuse specie payments till the end of the next 
session of the Legislature; a privilege too liberal to be safe. Today 
we are about to vote on the Canal Bill. If this Bill passes the work 
on the canal will be paid off in canal scrip next season, the scrip 
to bear six percent interest from date tili redeemed by the State. 

The Postville party in Logan Co., are 16 names the stronger 
and a part of Tazewell is to be attached to Logan. My Lake Fork 
friends are very much disappointed, and mad. Of all questions 
yet, the most difficult to settle are such as grow out of dispute 
in relation to county towns and lines of counties that affect such 
local interest. Since I began to write, the bill to enlarge Logan 
County was reported back and passed the House without op- 
position. 

Mr. Ficklin is now delivering his anti-canal speech. Showing 
the danger of increasing our state debt. 

I am in good health except a cough, which is some better than 
when I left home. I was invited to Coln. John Taylor's family 
last night, to enjoy a social chat with the Governor *® and some 
other friends. I did not go on account of another business. ‘To- 
night N. W. Edwards *° invited a number of Democratic mem- 
bers and others to attend a social party at his house. I think I will 
go. I have been at the auction two nights this week. Of course 
you will wish to know what I bought. I will say that I bot a 
blanket coat for William, if his father will let him have it. One 
knife for 31 cents, 3 other knives for 50 cents, 6 tea spoons 
(German silver) for 75 cts., one tenant saw for 68 cts., 1 horn 
tumbler for 18 cts., 9 yds. of wide bonnet ribbon for g cts. per yd., 
10 yds of yellow bonnet ribbon for 5 cts. per yd., 4 papers of 
german pins for 6 cts. each, 6 yds. of good green flannel for 3714 
cts., also 6 yds. narrow white flannel for 20 cts., one shawl worsted 
and cotton for 1.37 cets., 2 hickory striped shirts for 1.31 cts., 
these are stronger than any domestic, cotton, and are well made. 
I also bot 1 calico shirt, (a pretty thing) for gg cts., I bot 24 boxes 
hooks & eyes for 214 cts. a box, also 5 cotton handkerchiefs for 

* Thomas Carlin. 
“Ninian Wirt Edwards, son of former Governor Ninian Edwards, married 


Elizabeth Todd, a sister of Mary Todd. Lincoln and Mary Todd were married in 
the Edwards home on November 4, 1842. 
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121% each, 3 pair scissors for —cts each, I have forgotten, also a 
large cork screw for 31 cts., and I suppose you are getting alarmed 
about the cost of these goods—I forgot to say I bot one silk hand- 
kerchief for Mary at 31 cts. 

Ficklin is done. Baker replied and Webb is now up. All on 
the Canal Bill. I think it doubtful what will be the vote. I shall 
vote for the bill if all the lawyers in the House oppose it. The 
galleries are crowded with people. If no snowfall, William or 
some one had best bring me a horse to ride home. And also a 
pair of saddle bags to carry these goods home. Lawrence Haw- 
thorn *# told me after I started on Monday, that he or Robert 
one would have to come to Springfield about the first of Feb., if 
one of them should come send me a horse about Saturday or 
Sunday or Monday, if it is very unhandy, I can come in the 
stage. 

I ought to finish my list of goods. Also 3 pair of black stockings 
at 25 cts. (each pair), 1 pair suspenders at 25, cts., and 1 cap like 
McHenry’s woolen cap for 31 cts., and a box of 24 pencils (lead) 
for 25 cts. and a handful of watch keys for 18 cts, I think. 

Lincoln has just finished his speech ** and the house adjourns. 

Respectfully 
T. J. Nance 


P.S. I may not write to Lawrence as I promised for the want of 
time. Tell him that flour is worth $2.75 to 3.00 per hundred ac- 
cording to the quality. I think I shall have money to spare to pay 
Levering $20.00 for Bussell. If I do not write to him, tell him 
that I cannot on account of scarcity of money. But that I will pay 
him $1.00 per hundred for his fence rails. 

My dear, I hope you will be careful to take care not to suffer 
fire to exist in the smoke house after night or when there is much 
wind, have William to go on top the house and stop all the holes 
to secure the smoke and cats, for the cats will sleep in the ashes, 
and they may scatter fire and set to the house. 

Yours 
T. J. Nance. 


Nance’s neighbor. 
“ Tllinois State Register, January 29, 1840. 
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Springfield, Jan. goth, 1840. 
My Dearest— 

I write because I wish you to know that we still intend to 
adjourn on Monday next, and I wish you to send me my sleigh on 
Saturday, if you get this letter on Friday, if not till Saturday then 
send it on Sunday certain. If I can get it on Saturday I think it 
probable that I can sell it to some member to ride home in. 

I should be glad for Mr. Turey, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Wooldridge, 
Mr. Goldsby or Lawrence or Robt. Hawthorn, or Williams or 
McHenry, could bring the sleigh and horse; I suppose that you 
had better endeavor to get Jane Bingley ** gray [sic], for which 
I will make liberal pay. If one of the Mr. Hawthorne’s should 
come, I would be glad to have my filly led up, and send the sleigh 
in company also. William or Edward Bingley ** or whoever is 
willing to come, might bring the sleigh. If I sell the sleigh, two 


horses must be had, my saddle being here I could go home horse- 
back. I said last week in my letter I had bot 1 blanket coat for 
William. [ have since bought 3 others at a very low price, and 
one green coat (blanket) for myself at 514 dolls. I also bot a no. of 
other articles of goods, some for our neighbors. My saddle bags 
are full, and if you can send a pair they will be much needed and 
well filled. These coats can be rolled up and tied on behind the 
saddle. I have been very unwell with cough and cold this week. 
On Tuesday I had considerable fever. Since I’ve coughed very 
much. I feel some better this morning. I am very anxious to get 
home. 

I made an effort yesterday to get back the disputed territory 
on Indian Creek. I lost it. Baker, Lincoln Edwards, Elkin & 
Dawson * all made strong struggles to defeat my project. I think 
it likely that much business will be left undone. Several attempts 
have been made to pass an appropriation Bill, which is very 
extravagant. It gives in stoves and money at least $600.00 to the 
2nd Church in which the House sits, and $7.00 per day to the 
speakers of each house. 

Tis now 1214 o'clock, the House has adjourned for dinner. 
I have 20 minutes to spare in writing. The Bank is revived. I 


“A relative of Nance. 
“ Relatives of Nance. 
“William F. Elkin and John Dawson, both members from Sangamon County. 
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suppose that members will be able to get cash for their warrants. 
If you wish any goods or medicine write me a list of what you 
want. I have bot a box of Brandreth’s pills, and intend getting 
more if I get any money. 

I have no further time to write as I wish to write to brother 
O. B. Nance or Goldsby a few lines in reference to business. 

Farewell for the present, 

T. J. Nance. 
P.S. I want you to direct whoever brings me a horse or sleigh to 
halt at James Goldsby’s and ask if O. B. Nance has deposited a 
letter there for me. I have just written to him. The information 
asked for by him and about which I expect him to write is this: 
O. B. Nance thinks of buying some timber and improving his 
own land, and wishes to rent the Reed farm near brother Allen’s 
farm. Thos. Moffett, Fsqr. is administrator and told me that 
Otway could rent it if he, or I for him, would say the word. And 
if I can be authorized to leave a promise for him the matter is 

safe. I very much desire him to become a neighbor of ours. 

Tis now 6 P.M., the House returns to business at 7. I must 
go to supper, if you cannot start the sleigh till late Saturday direct 
the driver to come as far as J. Goldsby’s, or James Nance’s ** on 
Saturday and come in on Sunday and put up at Lee’s Livery 
stable; they know me and keep my saddle. This is the first stable 
on the left side of Main Street, as we enter from the west. I still 
board at Alley’s. I will pay all Tavern charges and so forth. I do 
think I have said enough. I had better state that I may stay part 
of the day Monday, if any of my bills need my aid I will see them 
safely through the storm. The most of the members will leave 
on Sunday morning. 

Yours forever, 
T. J. Nance. 


By the time the Eleventh General Assembly’s special 
session adjourned on February 3, 1840, Thomas Nance’s 
influence as a politician was of commanding character. He 
used his political power skillfully when, in 1842, he con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign for a seat in the Illinois Senate 


“©James Nance, brother of Thomas J. Nance, and great-grandfather of the 
writer. 
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for the Thirteenth General Assembly. He had bright pros- 
pects of winning, but fell ill and died, at the age of 31 years, 
on July 22, 1842, two weeks before election day. His friend 
Lewis B. Wynne, a fellow Democrat, was selected to fill the 
vacancy on the ticket and was elected. 

At the time of ‘Thomas J. Nance’s death he and his family 
lived on a farm. A widow at the age of twenty-five, Catharine 
survived her husband by fifty years and died on March 22, 
1892. Struggling to keep her family together, she managed 
the farm and prospered. In at least one of her business trans- 
actions she had the legal assistance of Abraham Lincoln, as 
is shown in the following hitherto unpublished letter: 

Springfield, July 21. 1852 
Mrs. Catherine Nance 
Dear Madam: 

This morning I received an affidavit of yours, inclosed with a 

letter of L. B. Wynne, for the purpose of getting a Patent from 


the Land Office. Herewith is the Patent. Please accept my 
respects. 


Yours truly 
A. Lincoin. 
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Lincoln Publications 
Books 


LINCOLN AND THE BALTIMORE PLOT 1861: From Pinkerton 
Records and Related Papers. Edited by Norma B. Cuthbert. 
San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1949. 
xxii, 161 pp. $3.00. 


As Miss Cuthbert points out in her Introduction there have 
been contradictory opinions concerning the genuineness of the 
plot to assassinate Lincoln as he passed through Baltimore on his 
way to Washington in February, 1861. Although the story told by 
Allan Pinkerton, who discovered the plot and engineered 
Lincoln’s passage through the city in a sleeping car the night 
before his arrival had been announced, has been generally ac- 
cepted, many historians have been skeptical of it. Part of this 
skepticism has resulted from the fact that Ward H. Lamon, the 
one person besides Pinkerton who accompanied Lincoln on the 
journey, allowed Chauncey Black (his ghost writer) to write that 
“It is perfectly manifest that there was no conspiracy. .. .” Thus 
Lamon’s Life of Lincoln flatly contradicted the great detective’s 
story. Miss Cuthbert points out, however, that Lamon’s Recol- 
lections of Abraham Lincoln, prepared and published after her 
father’s death by Dorothy Lamon Teillard, admitted that, “It is 
now an acknowledged fact that there never was a moment from 
the day he [Lincoln] crossed the Maryland line, up to the time 
of his assassination, that he was not in danger by violence... .” 
This contradiction is fully explained by Miss Cuthbert. The 
story of Lamon’s spiteful revenge on Pinkerton for Pinkerton’s 
retusal to accede in 1861 to Lamon’s desire to spread the story on 
the front pages of the press (with due publicity to Lamon’s po- 
sition!) is one more evidence of the childishness of some of those 
who surrounded Lincoln in 1861. 

The copy of Pinkerton’s official record of reports from his 
operatives which Miss Cuthbert publishes is authentic beyond a 
doubt, and establishes the Pinkerton story firmly. The story of 
the preservation of this copy is interesting in itself. Herndon re- 
quested and received a copy of the record from Pinkerton in 
1866, when collecting his voluminous materials on Lincoln. 
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Pinkerton stipulated as one condition that all references to 
Ward H. Lamon should be kept secret, since Pinkerton’s con- 
temporary report contained certain highly uncomplimentary 
references to Lincoln’s bodyguard. What then should happen but 
that when Lamon purchased of Herndon a copy of Herndon’s 
material, he acquired Pinkerton’s record, uncomplimentary 
comments and all! Not that Herndon did not, perhaps, try to 
avoid this, for whereas the whole of the Herndon material was 
to be copied from originals for Lamon (Herndon of course re- 
taining the originals), the Pinkerton material was not copied. 
Presumably it was laid aside from the other material because of 
Pinkerton’s restriction, and then, ironically, picked up in the 
final shuffle and shipped to the very man who was never supposed 
to see it. For there it is in the Lamon papers in the Huntington 
Library. 

Pinkerton’s original office record was destroyed in the great 
Chicago fire, and hence the Huntington copy is the only record 
of the day-by-day reports of the Pinkerton operatives. 

In addition to Pinkerton’s account written for Herndon in 
1866 and the copy of his record book, January 27-March 1, 1861, 
preserved in the Lamon papers, Miss Cuthbert presents Norman 
b. Judd’s account and the account that Lamon wrote out himself. 

Highlight of the volume, of course, is the Pinkerton record 
of the unvarnished reports from operatives. Entertaining as well 
as enlightening, and edited with scrupulous care, the book will go 
into every Lincoln collection of any consequence. 


THE SAGE OF LION’S DEN, An Appreciation of the Character and 
Career of Lyon Gardiner Tyler and of His Writings on Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the War between the States. By John FE. 
Hobeika. New York: The Exposition Press, 1948. 64 pp. $2.00. 


There is much that is praiseworthy in the career of Lyon G. 
Tyler as an educator and college president. His struggle to keep 
William and Mary College afloat is indeed worthy of panegyric. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Hobeika devotes little space and less research 
to this aspect of Tyler’s career. The major portion of his volume 
is concerned with an uncritical rehash of the worst of Tyler’s 
writing on Lincoln. Says Mr. Hobeika in praise of his subject as 
a Lincoln historian, ‘‘He was not alone in his estimate of Lincoln. 
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It was shared by such authorities as Beveridge and Masters; and 
even Herndon, law partner and admirer and biographer of 
Lincoln, made frank admissions that corroborated at certain 
points Dr. Tyler’s estimate. Various competent scholars came to 
similar views. They all found that Lincoln lacked the generosity 
that characterizes truly great men; and that he lacked even ele- 
mental honesty and its product, sincerity, together with the moral 
ideals and social and political virtues that characterize real men.” 
This sort of thing goes on and on, page after page. 

For Tyler’s bias there was some excuse. The lack of candor 
among Lincoln idolaters and the previous failure of competent 
historians to get and publish in proper perspective the less com- 
plimentary facts and opinions about the martyred President led 
even Beveridge into disillusionment upon finding that often 
something less than moral conviction and high idealism 
prompted Lincoln’s political acts. As Beveridge’s published let- 
ters show, much of the bias that occasionally distorts his histor- 
ical perspective is traceable directly to his progressive discovery 
of and revulsion toward the tougher, cruder aspects of Lincoln’s 
politics. There is something pathetic in this spectacle of a mature 
historian, whose own contact with life should have made him 
more of a realist, lapsing into an adolescent attitude of cynical 
disillusionment which distorts his judgments and sometimes even 
leads him to select the unfavorable and ignore the favorable data 
available in narrating the life of Lincoln. With Tyler, bias be- 
came obsession, seemingly motivated, not by disillusionment, but 
by the need to destroy Lincoln as a symbol of humanity and moral 
idealism, in order that the pharisaical and smug “Northern” 
writers of history might be robbed of their most potent myth. 

The editor of the Quarterly can testify that there are still those 
who would thwart the portrayal of Lincoln by withholding ac- 
cess to manuscripts which show Lincoln, in his own handwriting, 
to have indulged in mildly vulgar diction and stag-party humor. 
This always plays into the hands of a Tyler or a Masters, who 
will eventually reveal what he claims to be “the true facts about 
Lincoln’’—meaning, a concentration of the worst, and often 
suspect, data available. 

For our old sins of omission, all lovers of historical truth should 
do penance by reading Mr. Hobeika’s pathetically uninformed 
rehash of Tyler’s writings on Lincoln. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION AND THE MEN WHO MADE IT. 
By Richard Hofstadter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. xi. 


378 pp. $4.00. 


The theme of Mr. Hofstadter’s study is the essential unity of 
the American cultural and political tradition with its basis in a 
capitalistic economy and its ideals of free enterprise, individual 
opportunity, and the sanctity of property rights with govern- 
ment as an arbiter to assure fair play. Although our political 
contests have often reached extremes of bitterness and have 
seemingly involved disagreement as to fundamental principles, 
actually, in the author’s view, the area of agreement has usually 
been far larger than the area of controversy. Until the advent of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt our political issues were between different 
special interests—landed capital as opposed to finance or indus- 
trial capital, new enterprises as opposed to old ones, big business 
versus the small entrepreneur—rather than class struggles. Men 
of such seemingly divergent views as Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, Bryan, Wilson and Hoover all subscribed to a 
common ideology of competitive democracy, and each of them 
sought to perpetuate it by eliminating abuses and preserving its 
basic ideals. 

Our political parties have never been very far apart, for each 
of them has operated within the same basic framework of ideas. 
Indeed, at times they have been almost indistinguishable. Only 
in our own day has the pattern shown signs of change. Now, with 
new concepts of a welfare state and concomitant notions of “big”’ 
government, state planning, social responsibility and inter- 
national cooperation undermining old ways of thought, men look 
with increasing nostalgia to the past, and, lacking a new, 
coherent, fundamental faith, are more receptive to dynamic per- 
sonal leadership as a substitute for traditional beliefs. 

This is the author’s thesis, and he develops it through discern- 
ing biographical sketches of the Founding Fathers, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Calhoun, Lincoln, Wendell Phillips, Cleveland, Bryan, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

For the purposes of this Quarterly the reviewer must confine 
himself largely to the chapter dealing with Lincoln, whom Hof- 
stadter regards as the archetype of the self-made man whom 
Americans of Lincoln’s day so much admired. Lincoln himself 
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was keenly aware of the fact that he exemplified the possibilities 
of advancement afforded the common man by the American way 
of life, and played his role ‘‘with high art.’ Exceedingly am- 
bitious in an age when high attainment through self-help ac- 
corded with the contemporary ethic, still Lincoln remained es- 
sentially earnest and simple and never sacrificed his moral 
integrity. 

Briefly tracing the familiar story of Lincoln’s growth from a 
party wheelhorse to a leader of high stature whose principles 
stemmed from moral precepts, Hofstadter sees him, nevertheless, 
as hoping to settle the critical issues which confronted him with- 
out a moral showdown. His attitude was one of expediency 
tempered by justice rather than of justice tempered by ex- 
pediency. His actions were sometimes radical or even revolution- 
ary in the political sense, yet they derived from the conservative 
purpose of exalting once again the original beliefs and principles 
of the Founding Fathers and bringing the nation back once 
again into its original path. 

As an economic thinker, Lincoln spoke for those who began 
life as hired workers and achieved economic self-reliance, as he 
himself had done. His was a day when hard work, perseverance 
and thrift often brought commensurate rewards, and he sub- 
scribed to the belief that advancement was the order of things in 
a free society. In fact, Hofstadter believes that Lincoln’s faith in 
man’s ability to better his own lot, provided the race was fair 
and opportunity was kept untrammeled, was the basic tenet of 
Linco!n’s political creed and that it explains his attitude towards 
slavery. For his hostility to this institution arose not nearly so 
much from sympathy for the oppressed condition of the Negro 
as from fear that a condition of servitude, if recognized as being 
justified in the case of the black man, might also become the lot 
of the white laborer. 

While Hofstadter’s interpretation of Lincoln presents nothing 
with which the Lincoln student is not already familiar, and may 
tend to overstress economic motivations, nevertheless, it is most 
ably done, as are the other studies. The entire book will be found 
to be incisive, stimulating and at times provocative. 
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Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LINCOLN. By Woodrow Wilson. Leaflet 
No. 7. Issued by William J. Kerby Foundation: The Catholic 
University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 4 pp. President 
Wilson’s address at the ceremony of acceptance by the United 
States of the birthplace memorial near Hodgenville, Kentucky, 
September 4, 1916, reprinted in a little folder for free distri- 
bution. 


DIRECTORY OF COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS AND 
OTHER HISTORICAL MATERIAL RELATING TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Compiled and Published by Forest H. Sweet. Battle Creek, 
Michigan, 1949. [c. 100 pp.] $2.00. An extremely handy pocket- 
size brochure containing as its principal component an alpha- 
betical list of collectors. In addition, there is a geographical list 
according to states and cities, and an index of collectors’ special- 
ties. In the alphabetical listing full data is given for each col- 
lector—in so far as the collector has supplied Mr. Sweet with 
this data. 


THE LINCOLN PIONEER VILLAGE, A Lincoln Memorial, Rockport, 
Indiana. By Bess V. Ehrmann. Rockport: Democrat Publishing 
Company, 1949. 7 pp. A description of the Lincoln Pioneer Vil- 
lage at Rockport, Indiana, with illustrations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN STILL LIVES. By Edgar DeWitt Jones. A talk 
over the network of the Columbia Broadcasting Company, on 
February 12, 1949. Folder.? 


AN ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CEMETERY AT GETTYS- 
BurG. By Abraham Lincoln. Los Angeles: W. M. Cheney, 1949. 
10 pp. This miniature printing bound in boards and measuring 
1,3,” x 1}” is an attractive souvenir issued in connection with 
the fourteenth annual meeting of the Lincoln Fellowship of 
Southern California. 


1 Address: Burton Bigelow, 274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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AN IMMORTAL LINCOLN TRILOGY. Los Angeles: Institute Press, 
1949. Folder. One hundred copies issued as a souvenir of the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the Lincoln Fellowship of South- 
ern California. Contains three brief excerpts from (1) Cooper 
Institute Address, (2) Gettysburg Address, (3) Second Inaugural 
Address. 


THE LINCOLN THEME AND AMERICAN NATIONAL HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AN INAUGURAL LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD ON 19 NOVEMBER, 1947. By David M. Potter. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press. 1948. 24 pp. The title sufficiently ex- 
plains this publication. Mr. Potter sometimes leaves his reader 
with less than a satisfactory understanding of Lincoln historiog- 
raphy. For example, he insists that, “It would be an error to 
suppose that the writers on Lincoln preceded Turner in grasp- 
ing this thesis’—referring of course to Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s The Significance of the Frontier in American History. 
Not one but several writers on Lincoln did precede Turner in 
grasping this thesis, and at least one campaign biography (the 
Wigwam Edition) even elaborated it to considerable extent. It is 
true that no historian preceded Turner in advancing the thesis, 
but numerous writers grasped the thesis for their own purposes 
long before the distinguished professor formulated his influential 
discourse. This is minor criticism of a generally good survey 
designed for a British audience. 


LIVING WITH LINCOLN AND OTHER ESSAYS. By James G. Randall. 
Decatur, Illinois: Tippett Press, 1949. 34 pp. This is a memorial 
pamphlet published privately by former students of Professor 
Randall in honor of his retirement as professor of history at the 
University of Illinois. It contains in addition to the title essay: 
“The Great Dignity of ‘the Rail Splitter,’” ‘“Lincoln’s Great 
Declarations of Faith,” and “Lincoln and Thanksgiving.” The 
last essay was first published in the Lincoln Herald; the other 
three appeared in The New York Times Magazine. As preface, 
there appears a splendid tribute to Professor Randall, the man 
and the scholar, signed by forty-one of Professor Randall’s stu- 
dents who have taken their places among the nation’s historical 
scholars and educators. 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL LINCOLN BIRTHDAY SERVICE, THE GRAND ARMY 


HALL AND MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. Chicago: Memorial 
Hall, 1949. Contains a report of the entire service, including the 
principal address, delivered by Paul G. Armstrong. 
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News and Comment 


Benjamin P. Thomas received the Diploma of Honor for 1949, 
awarded by Lincoln Memorial University at its commencement 
exercises on June 6. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Hamilton, Ontario, held a dinner 
meeting at the Scottish Rite Club on May 12. Guest speaker was 
Thomas I. Starr, past-president of the Lincoln Group of Detroit, 
Michigan. F. L. Britton, chairman of the Hamilton fellowship, 
reports that the only Lincoln fellowship in the British Empire 
is in a flourishing state. 


Elected to honorary membership in the Lincoln Fellowship 
of Southern California at the fourteenth annual meeting on 
February 12 were: David Donald, William Best Hesseltine, 
Henry E. Luhrs, and John D. Lippy. 


Edgar DeWitt Jones delivered the commencement address at 
the University of Arizona on May 25, and was guest speaker before 
the Phoenix Optimist Club on May 27. 


Members of the Association will regret to learn that Dr. F. 
Lauriston Bullard is confined to his bed after an attack of throm- 
bosis suffered the night of May 17. 

His address: 141 Walton Park, Melrose Highlands 76, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Contributors 


Ruth Painter Randall is Mrs. James G. Randall. As the wife 
of a distinguished historian and biographer of Lincoln, she has 
labored long and nobly in the cause of accurate historical writ- 
ing, and now devotes her fine talent to the correction of bias in 
the popularly accepted misrepresentation of Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Fern Nance Pond (Mrs. Henry E. Pond) has long been one of 
the moving spirits in the Old Salem Lincoln League of Peters- 
burg, Illinois, and is known to the Lincoln fraternity for her 
excellent brochure Intellectual New Salem in Lincoln’s Day 


(1938). 
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